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ABSTRACT 

A dialogue journal is a written conversation in which 
a student and teacher communicate regularly over a period of a 
semester or a school year. The student may write as much as he 
chooses on any topic^ and the teacher responds^ introduces hew 
topics, offers observations, clarifies, and asks and answers 
questions. Teachers use dialogue journals to extend contact time with 
individual students, expand student participation, gain feedback 
about classroom issues^ and promote language acquisition and writing 
development. Considerable teacher t read and 

respond to student entries^ but teachers have found ways to make the 
task manageable and productive^ The j can be used with all 

students r both native and non-native English-speakers, at differing 
levels of confidence and skills. Less literate students can begin by 
drawing pictures, and teachers can respond initially with pictures 
and a few words^ Each student sho^ have a bound and easily portable 
notebook used only for this ptxrpose. The writing must be done 
regularly, in or out of class, with the frequency determined by the 
student's and teacher's needs^ Initially^ the teacher may determine a 
minimum entry and should ensure confidentiality. Bo and 
student should be expected to be good conversationalists and 
interesting writers and to enjoy the task. (tCSE) 
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All teacheis would like to have niore lime to communicate 
with their students, to learn about ^ejr backgrounds; interests 
and needs, llieneedtocommimicate isintens^ed widistud^^ 
learning English as a second language (ESfc). At a mm 
they bring to school a different language and cultural 
background. They may also be non-literate in tiiefa- native 
language, have had Uttle pr no scjioolingjn dieir own countries, 
and possibly have suffered considerable trauma as ffieyjeft their 
country to come to die United Sfates^ If Aey^ new arnvds to 
the United States, they ^ srijrs i^^^ way of 

life as they learn the langrage andjxjgin to to in school. 
It is with these students that communicaBonj on a one-to-one 
basis, is crucial--nqt only to help them help the 

lieachQ- undereiand tiwm jwid addre^ theii^specbi neecte. 

Many teachers of such snidents-botfa in the mainstream and 
ESL ciassroqm-have found Midogue journals," interactive 
writing on an individual ^asis; to be a cruc^ P?*_9^ 
teaching. piaIog"AJ®™^^'^_P9'_®"^y ®P?" a c hann el of 
communication not_preyiousiy Possible, but they abo provide a 
context for language and writing development. Students^ have 
tlie opportunity to use Englisii in s^t^on-tttreatening adnosphere, 
in interaction with a proficient English spe^en Beca^ the 
interaction is written; it allows students to use readng smd 
writing in putposeful ways ^d provide^? a natimd, comfort^Ie 
bridge to other kinds of writing tirat are do^te in school. 

What Ijs A Didldgue Journal? 

A dialogue journal is a written conversation in which a 
student and teacher communicate regularly-daily, if possible, or 
at least two three times a w^k-over a period of one semester 
or an entire school year. Students may write as much as they 
choose on any topic and the teacher writes back regularly to each 
student (each time they write, if possible)-often responding to 
the student's topics, but also introducing new topics; making 
comments and offering observations and opinions; requei^g and 
giving clariHcation; asking questions and answering student 
questions, the teacher^s role is as a participant the student 
in an ongoing, written conversation, rather than as an evaluator 
who corrects (x* comments on the writing. 

The following examples, excerpted from the dialogue journal 
entries of two sixth graders from El Salvador and the Philippines 



in a mainstream class of LEP students, illustrate the nature of 
the writing: 

MaKhJI 

eiaudia: The new teacher or helper in our class is ver^ 
good. J liice her, don't you like her? Today she helped me and 
m a lot. But Tony iMnt want help. Why doesnl Tony want us 
to iwip him? 

J will try & bring lunch every day from now on because 
tf^ turkey stew & other lunches put me sick. I hate them. 
When I am very hungry I have to eat them bui when I get to my 
fwuse my stomach huris & I am sick for 3 days. Can't the 
teachers protest or say sometUng about the food that they give 

What do you feed chickens here? We have a hen that l(^d an 

m____ 

Teacher: The lunches are not that bad! I've eaten them 
sometimes. You are wise to bring your own Imch That is 
usually what I do, too. You have such good food at home thai 
notfdng served here could taste so good! ' 

tony is embarrassed. He wants help, but he does not want 
anyone to know that he needs it. Offer to help him and if he 
says '*no** tfwn leave him alone. 

ehicker^ wilt eat scraps of bread, wheat, seeds, water and 
some insects. 

MaishM 

eiaudia: but the hen has wat it looks like worms, do you 
htow how to get the hen of fwr stomach sichiess or is it usual 
far her to be liix that because sfw is laying eggs and she could 
even lay 30 eggs so i do not know if it is laual or if it is a 
sichiess of f^:^ 

oh poor hen she cooks & cooks when J say pretty hen in a 
low low voice & she looks like she is used to cfdlcb'en because 
she is cook & cooking when J say pretty things, oh she's so 
race. 

teacher: I've never fward of a fwn f^ving worms— but it is 
possible. Go to a pet shop or to a veterinarian and ask them. 
Who gave you the hen? Maybe they will im>w. 

We say that a hen ducks. It is a pleasant little sound as 
though they are hippy, they cackle wten tf^y lay an eggi that 
is usually loud! Does your hen cackle? 

J think hens like having people or other hens around, don't 
you? 
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__Ben: I got- a chance to look at all those weird hones. 
They're weird because T usually see therhwith their sldh, bones,, 
md hair and with thevr eyes or eyeballs. Where did you get all 
those hones? Did you got tHent from the dess I feel sorry 
for the iurttes or tf^ dmmdls that lived injhe deserts and got run. 
over by those cruel nieh and women, J like and loved tamed 
lmmdls._ 

Teacher: Yes, Fye coUected the bones, and nt' cMtdreh, as 
they've grown i^, have found and brought me hones because 
they know I like to use them in ieacfuhg. Have you looked at 
the teeth? Some come to a sharp point arid some a^e very flat 
with ridges oh the top. All animals die—and ^ their bones are 
uneaten the sun and wind and rmn clean and Wy them but. So 
nidhy df those amnidts may have £ed a haiwral death. 

ThidugH dialogue journals* stiKfehts write about topics that are 
important to them as they occur in theirlives, arid explore them 
in the S^tteh genre that is apprc^nate. They are riot cbristrairied 
by teacher- or ctirricu!urii-established tbpi^^^ or by a pre-set 
»;:hedtjle of tpoics arid gerires that riiust be covered iri sequence. 
Sometimes their concerns arid interests are persorial, as in 
Claudia's cdriiplairit about the food at school. Likewise^ jourrial 
entries may iislate to material cdVerisd iri school, as iri Beri's 
m\iy. At other times, activities arid interests at home geriera^ 
the opportunity for learning in the jourrial, as pccuircd thrdil^h 
Claudia's discussion of her chickens. Studerits riiay write 
descriptions, explanations, narradves, coriiplairits, or afgiiriierits 
with supporting details, as the topic arid coriimunicadve fxiipbse 
dlcmte. Entries may be as brief as a few sentences, or they riiay 
extend for several pages, tbpics may be intixxluced briefly arid 
^PP^*_?'' 5P^P_s^ elaborated on by teacher and smdent 
togefliCT for KAreral days. 
Because the teachCT is attempting above all to communicate 
^^^^_"J_» l^er writing is roughly tuned to the 

stodent's langiage proficiency level. Just as they learn over time 
to adjust b each student's level of understanding in speech, 
teachei^ csm e^ily become competent at varying theh' language 

^ journal to individual students to ensure 

comprehension (feeeft, Shgr, Staton, R^Kd and Morroy, 1984). 
For exmnple, m die cxcioaige below fipm the dialogue journal of 
a student in die eariy s^ges of Jesoning English, the teacher uses 
relatively simple ^tax and words die sttident knows or has used 
in her entry. The same teacher's entry to Ben, above, is 
linguisticaiiy much more complex. 

Laura: Tod^ J am so fwppy because yesterday my father sad 
he going to by a new washengmashin {washing machine] 
then y^^J^'y f^cyme with a new car a beg new car is a Honda 
and ste has the nuUv. Leticia tike to ratk d>owt me yesterday 
she sad every tfdng abowt my zUat to the hoy I danth like that. 

Teacher: ilownicej_ A new curl What color is it? Didyou 
tdke a ride in the new car ? 

I'm sure icticia did not thijdt when she told the hoys about 
your dieti She isso tfdn she does not r sed to think about a diet 
so she does not understand how you feel. Teit her! 



An essential characteristic of dialogue journal writing is die 
iack of overt error correction, the teacher has sufhcient 
opportunities to corr^t errors on other assignments; dius, die 
dialogue journal is one place whens students may write freely, 
without focusing on form: the teacher's response in the joumd 
serves instep as a model of correct English usage in the context 
of die dialogue. The teacher can, however, take note of error 
PA^^^^ C*^^'^.^ ^^JR^_^^ mid use diem as die basis for later 
lessons jn cl^. Sometimes the same structures diat the student 
has attempted to usejo^ mocfeled by the tether and more details 
added, as in this example: 

Micftaei: today morning you said tMs is mv ioveiv friends 
right? She told me about book story name is "the lady first in 
the air.** She tell me this lady was first in the air, and six is 
flying in the Pacpic ocean, tmd she lose i t everybody find her but 
they can't find it. They lool^d in the ocean still not here: Did 
she ^u>w everything of hook? 

Teacher: Afv Ioveiv fiiend Mrs: P reads a lot. She has read 
the book obout AnwUa Earhart: ft is a good story and it is a true 
story. Theyiooked ami looked but they never found airplane 
or heK lEmphasis added] 

Hiis example very clcSy denionsd-^es teacher modeting. In 
most cases, such direct modeling of particular structures and 
vbcabul^ is neither possible nor desirable, for the journals 
would become stilted and unnatm^. More often, modeltng t^^ 
the form of correct English usage by the teacher, stated rbughiy 
at the student's level of ability, and related to sornething the 
student has written about, such as in the interchange with Laura 
cited above. 

What Are the Benefits to Students and 
teachers? 

Many teachers, from early elementary grades through adult 
education, use dialogue journals to extend contact time with 
their students and to get to know them in a way that may not be 
possible bUierwise. Through the medium of the journals, they 
may discuss the student's native culture and language, problems 
iri adjusting to the new culture and to school rules and 
procedures, and persbrial and academic interests. This 
inforrriatibri riot bniy builds strong personal ties, but also gives 
studerits individualized access to a competent, adult member of 
the riew language and culture. Thrbugh diis relationship the 
student hays the bppbrturiity to reflo:! On new experiences and 
emerging knowledge and to think thrbugh with an adult ideas, 
probleriis arid impbrtarit choices (Stalbn, I9'i4b). 

There are alsb beheflts related to die management of a 
classrbbrii wiUi students bf varying language and ability levels. 
All students, rib riiatter what their language proficiency level, 
cari participate in the activity to some extent In classes 
composed of students with a range bf ability levels, or into 
which students newly-arrived from othCT countries are enrolled 
throughout the school year, dialogue journals afford the 
immediate opportunity of participation in an important class 
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actiyity. Since students* dialogue journal eiitnes give cbhtinual 
feedback abbiit what they understand iii class as well as their 
langiiage process, the teacher receives inrormatiph that lead^ to 
individualized iristructibri for each student, beginning through 
admioed. 

Another major beheflt has been bbservedjn the areas of 
language acquisitioh and writing developmeht. Dialogue jburnal 
ihteractiohs provide bptunal cohditibhs for language ac^uisitibh, 
both bral and written (Kieeft, 1984a, 1986; Staioh, 1984a). Fbr 
example, they focus on meaning rather thah_bh fbrm^ and bh real 
topics and issues bf interest to the learner, llie teache/s written 
language serves as input that, is modified tb^ but slightly beyond, 
the learner's pibflciehcy level; thus, the teachers eii&ies ixpyide 
reading texts that may be even more cbmpl_ex_ahd_ advanced than 
the student's assigned texts (Statbh, but which aie 

cbmprehehsible because they relate tb what the student has 
written. Beybhd the modeling of language fbnh and structure, 
the teacher's writing alsb provides cbhtiniial exposure, tb the 
thought, style and manner bf expressibh bf a pibflcieht English 
writer. As students cbhtihue tb write, and read the teacher's 
writing, they develbp confidence in their bwii ability to express 
themselves in writihg. Teachers lisiiig dialbgiie jburnals iepbrt 
that their students* writihg becomes jtlbie fluent, iiiterest|hg, and 
correct bver time, and that writing ability deveibped in dialogue 
jburnals d:ansfe»rs to bther ih-class writihg as_well (Hayes and 
Bahnith, 1985; Hayes, Bahruth and Kessler, 1986). 

iflow Much Time Is Involved? 

The single drawback bf di^bgiie jbiinials is the cbhsiderable 
teacher time required tb read and respbhd to student entries. 
However, those teachers who have been successful with dialogue 
jdiiriials report that the time is well spent, for the knowledge 
they gaiti about students' interests andi)id1)lems and the feedback 
they receive about the activities and lessdiis of the day serve as 
the basis for future planning. They have also fduhd ways tb 
make the process more manageable. For example, teachei^ with 
mahy classes and students (especially at the secondary level), 
sometimes choose to keep jbunials with only biie br twb 
classes, or have students write two or three times per week, 
rather than daily. 

Can Diaiogue Journnis Be Used with AH 
Students? 

Yes. Dialogue jduiiials were first used siiccessfidly with sixth 
grade studehtSj toth hat^ nbhhatiye English speakers 

(Kr^ft, et al.,J984; Statdn, 1980; Statbh, Shuy^ Kreeft Peyton, 
and Ri.)ed, 1987). Tliey are ndw being used with ESL students, 
from elemehtary grades through the uniyersity (Gutsteiri, 
Meldiii, Harmatz, Kreefl and Battenhah, 1983); with adult ESL 
students who are hph" bi* semi-literate in their native languages 
(Hester, 198&); with migrant children and youths (Davis, 1983; 
Hayes and Bahruth, 1985; Hayes et al., 1986); with 
he^ihg-impaired chil^^ Scarls, Slobodzian and Staioh, 

1986) and adults (Walworth, 1985); and with mentally 
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hancUcapped teenagers aiid adults (Farley, 1986; Kreeft Feytdii 
and Steinberg, 1985). 

With ndn^litcrate students, there sliduid be lid initial pressiiie 
to write. Students can begin by drawing pictures, with the 
teacher drawing pictures iii leply and peihaps writing a few wdrds 
underneath or labeling the pictures. The move td letters aiid 
wdrds can be made when students feel leady. At beginning 
ievels, the interactidn may be more valuable as a reading event, 
with mdre emphasis plac<^ dn reading the teacher's entry than on 
writing one. In classes where native language literacy is the 
focus, it is possible to conduct the dialogue journal interaction 
in Uie students' native language. The move to English can occur 
in line with cdurse dbjectives dr student readiness. 

bialdgue jdurnals need ndt be limited td language arts dr ESL 
classes. In content classes-science, social studies, liteiature, and 
even math-*they encouiage reflection on and processing of 
concepts presented in class and in readings (Atwell, 1984), and 
because they bridge the gap between spoken jEuid written 
language, they can be a way to promote abilities needed for 
composition (Kreeft, 1984b; Shuy, 1987). 

How Do You Get Started? 

• Each student shduld have a bbuhd and easily portable 
notebook, used Only fdr this piiipdse. Faperbbund composition 
books that aie large ehdugh td allow suHicieht writing and small 
enough for the teacher tb carry home after class are best. A 
student ihay fill several hbtebbbks during a term. 

• The writihg must be dbhe rcgularly, but the frequency can 
be flexible^ depending bh the number bf students in a class, the 
length bf the class, the teacher's schedule, aiid the needs bf the 
teacher and students. 

i Most teachers jpw-efer tb give their students lime to write 
during the class sessibh. This time may be scheduled at the 
beginning bf a class as a warrh-up, at the end as a wind-down, or 
before dr after a break as a transitibh time. Likewise, the teacher 
liiay allbw the students tb chbbse a time for making journal 
entries. Teh or fifteen minutes is usually adequate to read the 
teacher's entry and write a hew one. Teachers usually respond 
Outside class time. 

• In the beginning stages, it seems desirable to set a 
minimum ambiiht that students must write each time (such as 
three sentences), but the amount of writihg beyond that should 
be up to each student. Suidents should undenitandi however, that 
long, polished pieces are not required. 

• When introducing the idea of dialogue journals, the teacher 
should inform students that they will be i^rticipating^in a 
continuing^ privatCi written cbhversationi that they may write on 
any topic, and that the teacher will write back each time without 
correcting errors. The mechanics of when they wH! v^te, when 
the journals wiH be tumed xn, when they will be returned, etc:, 
should be explained. V/hon students are unable to think of 
something to write, the teacher might suggest one or t'^o 
possible topics. Jt is important that everyone has something to 
write and that they feel comfortable with it. 



• It is impbrtaiit that the teacher enter ihtb the jbiirhal 
iiiteractidh as a good cohversatibhalist and ah ihterestihg writer^ 
aiid expect students to do the same. The goal is to be le^hsive 
to student topics and ask questions about them at times, but also 
to ihtrddUce tc^ics ahdjwrite about oneself and one's own 
interests aiid cdhcerris. Teacher entries that simply echo what 
the student wrote or that ask a lot of qtiestipiis (typical "teacher 
talk") c£m stifle rather than promote inte^ _ 

o Finally, the teacher shdtild relax For 
many teachers, reading and writing iii dialogue journals is the 
best part of the lay-a wonderful time to reflect on the past day's 
work, to find out about the pec^le with whom they are spending 
the semester or year, and to think about where their work 
together is taking them. 

Resources 



__P^^^9^^j ? newsletter atout dialogue journal research and 
pra:tice, is available from fte Center fcM- Language Education and 
Research (Ct^AR), Center for Applied Linguistics,^ 1118 22nd 
Street^ N.W., Washington, DC 20037. Cost per year of a 
subscription jo^afo^BC is $6 for 3 israes. A volume of back 
issues, which containsjiewsletters from die past foin* years, a 
histqi> of di^ogue journals, a pubBcations list, and abstracts of 
dissertations written about £a]ogue jouni2ds,js^so available 
ffom CLE^ for $7. [Checks should be made payable to 
ifandbook Sess.j 

The only teajficr handbook avaiiable to date is it's Yptir Twn 
Now: A iiandbook for Teacfiers of Deaf Students, by Cindy 
Bail©;, Susan Searis,_Jean Slobodzian iidjsra SStqn (1^^^ 
Write the (SaHaudet Pre-Coilege Outreach Program, Washington, 
DC 20002 for a copy. 

A handbook for teachers of limited-En^sh-proflcient students 
will soon be available from CLfAR. 
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